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MAGGIE TULLIVER. 
PRIZE ESSAY, BY J. LEVERETT MOORE, ’81, OF N. J. 


Of all the heroines of George Eliot, Maggie Tulliver claims 
our, deepest pity. The little girl who stands by the river side, 
watching the turn of the “unresting mill-wheel,” strikes a chord 
of sympathy within us, which swells into a grand minor harmony 
of peace and joy as she sinks beneath the waves of the swollen 
Floss. She not only attracts us by her-own trials and struggles, 
but claims a deeper interest from the symbolism of her life. She 
represents a special phase in the life of Marion Evans; and in 
her character we find reflected the character of the authoress her- 
self. 

The nature of Maggie Tulliver is thoroughly emotional ; and 
in this she is almost an exact counterpart to her brother. Even 
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when they are children together the difference between the sober, 
matter-of-fact Tom and the bright, imaginative Maggie, cannot 
but be noticed. Asa boy he cannot see any sense in her air- 
castles and day-dreams, and as he grows in years his natural tem- 
perament is strengthened by habit; while she ever more and 
more keenly feels the difference between the gladsome future of 
her imaginings and the sombre realities of her life. 

Like Dorothea, in “ Middlemarch,” she has an intense craving 
for a pure and noble ideal. Dorothea believes “that by desiring 
what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it 
is, and cannot do what we would, we are part of the divine 
power against evil—widening the skirts of light and making the 


” 
. 


struggle with darkness narrower Maggie feels that the secret 
of her life is self-humiliation: “ Forsake thyself, resign thyself, 
and thou shalt enjoy much inward peace.” Yet neither can attain 
to the height of her desire. The golden dreams of higher and 
nobler activities which Dorothea expects to find in marriage, are 
dissipated in a few short weeks. Exalted by the consciousness 
of her own ignorance, Mr. Casaubon seems to her far above all 
other men—one who has reached that lofty standpoint from 
which all knowledge appears guided and directed by one great 
ruling principle. Even his homeliness is, in her eyes, a reason 
for added respect; and to her, at least, his sallow countenance 
reveals a “great soul.” She feels how grand, how noble a task 
he has undertaken. She longs with him “to reconstruct a past 
world, though only as a lamp-holder.” 

But all the fond hopes she had cherished of aiding him in his 
great work, of attaining, under his guidance, some faint realiza- 
tion of her lofty imaginings, are suddenly dispelled. Unwit- 
tingly she roughly bruises the most sensitive parts of his nature. 
Thoughts which he thrusts unthought of from his mind, she 
voices in plain, direct inquiry. Who, then, can wonder at the 
result? Husband and wife live apart, misunderstanding, ques- 
tioning, doubting: he, on the one side, feeling sharp disappoint- 
ment, beginning to realize, yet shrinking from the thought, that 
his life work had been all in vain: she, on the other, strangely 
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repelled, and striving to know why, feeling, also, sharp disap- 
pointment, and beginning to lose faith in her ideal. Yet, though 
checked, her ardent, striving spirit struggles to find, in other 
ways, the reality of its yearning; while he, shrinking from pity, 
wanders, “carrying his taper among the tombs of the past.” 

Maggie Tulliver has a stronger, ruggeder nature. She feels, 
thinks, acts with an intense directness which is almost startling. 
It infuses into the most trivial actions a deep significance, and 
with an eager longing for love and admiration transforms and 
magnifies their meaning. As we have said before, her nature is 
thoroughly emotional; still the intellectual is present. Her per- 
ceptions are quick, her self-reliance strong, and she comprehends 
a subject with the grasp of a powerful mind. She cannot fully 
recognize the force of those social ties which bind Dorothea. She 
moves on a lower plane of society, and the range of her experi- 
ence is more confined. Her social world is made up chiefly of 
her own relations,—honest, unpretentious country-folk, whose 
pleasure is to turn over bed and table linen, whose excitement is 
to wash their best china, whose ambition is “to have the proper 
pall-bearers and well-cured hams at one’s funeral, and to leave 
an unimpeachable will.” A narrow and intense family pride, a 
proper share of this world’s goods, with a deep conviction that 
no one should be allowed to forget the truth, however disagree- 
able it might be,—these are the prominent traits of the Dodson 
family. What wonder, then, that her spirit breaks out in indig- 
nant protest against stern rebuke and cutting reminders! She 
feels them not for herself, but for her father,—the one person who 
loves her,—the only one who excuses her faults, who praises her 
cleverness. 

Both Maggie and Dorothea have loving natures, and concen- 
trate all the wealth of their affection on men whom they can 
marry only through some great sacrifice or sin. Dorothea’s love 
forgets all mere social custom, public opinion, and even the 
stronger ties of family. The happiness of only one other being 
depends on her. Compared with her love for Will Ladislaw, 
she hates her wealth and position; and she gladly makes the 
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* 

sacrifice. She is at first attracted by Will’s gay light-hearted- 
ness and the easy deference he yields to what she says. She 
knows he is trifling and with little perseverance, and thinks not 
for a moment of comparing him with her husband. But the 
cold, stern attitude of Mr. Casaubon toward him, rouses within 
her a feeling of pity. With thought comes the conviction that 
he has been unjustly treated. She accuses herself of being the 
cause—though without her consent—of his poverty, and tries, 
in her earnest, childish way, to contrive a remedy ; but her hus- 
band chillingly denies her request. Even this would have been 
sufficient to kindle the warmth of her kindly pity into the 
brighter flame of love. But her heart is still her husband’s, and 
though she may sometimes criticise his actions or question his 
judgment, she can still “love, honor and obey.” But the clause 
in the will rouses her indignant anger. “ The living, suffering 
man is no longer before her to awaken her pity. There remains 
only the retrospect of painful subjection to a husband whose 
thoughts had been lower than she had believed ; whose exorbi- 
tant claims for himself had even blinded his scrupulous care for 
his own character, and made him defeat his own pride by shock- 
ing men of ordinary honor. Mr. Casaubon had taken a cruelly 
effective means of hindering” the natural outworking of her 
sense of justice, and, no longer bound by marriage ties, she yields 
to what she believes is true and right. She sacrifices wealth, 
position, family, and gladly follows the bidding of her heart’s 
affection. 

But Maggie cannot thus yield to love’s demands. All the 
tender, piteous love of childhood and youth, the life-long happi- 
ness of those whom her “ heart holds most dear,” keep her back. 
She loves Philip, has loved him ever since they played together 
as children, yet this is swallowed up for the time in the flood of 
Stephen’s passionate pleadings. She knows and feels how great 
an injury she does to Lucy, but all ties of love and gratitude to 
others are burst asunder in the wild tumult of her soul. She 
struggles, but in vain. She strives to forget, to ignore the change 
in her feelings, but the effort only makes it more apparent. At 
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length she yields, overcome by the prospect of her own selfish 
enjoyment. The silent current of the river bears her away from 
all the associations of the painful past. She is alone on the 
waters with the one being whose love is thrilling her very soul. 
She feels the touch of his hand, she sees the entreating look in 
his eyes, she hears a declaration of joy unutterable, she feels that 
at last the true secret of her life has been revealed and that her 
future must now be directed by the silent course of human events. 
“ But soon the whole terrible truth urges itself upon her. She 
is alone with her own memory and her own dread. The irrevo- 
cable wrong that must blot her life has been committed; she has 
brought sorrow into the lives of others—into the lives that were 
knit up with hers by trust and love. The feeling of a few short 
weeks has hurried her into the sins her nature had most recoiled 
from,—breach of faith and cruel selfishness; she had rent the ties 
that had given meaning to duty, and made herself an outlawed 
soul, with no guide but the wayward choice of her own passion.” 
But the “fruit of all her years of striving after the highest and 
best” cannot thus be rudely blighted. The evil is not yet past 
remedy. They must part; but whither can she go? ‘“ Home— 





where her mother and brother were—Philip—Lucy—the scene 
of her very cares and trials—the sanctuary where sacred relics 
lay—where she would be rescued from more falling. But among 
her thoughts, what others will say and think of her conduct, is 
hardly present. Love and deep pity and remorseful anguish 
leave no room for that.” Her brother’s harsh reproaches seem 
only the just reward of her sin. Like a “stricken deer,” poor 
Maggie turns away. Who will receive her now? In her great 
loneliness she turns to her humble friend of former days. There 
she can find a resting-place, a safe refuge from the world’s judg- 
ment. She is not utterly forsaken. Her mother can still com- 
fort her, Philip still believes in her, and Lucy confesses in broken 
tones: “ Maggie, you are better than Iam.” “The long past 
comes back to her, and with it the fountains of self-renouncing 
pity and affection, of faithfulness and resolve.” “‘I have re- 
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ceived the Cross, I have received it from thy hand; I will bear 
it, and bear it till death, as thou hast laid it upon me.’’ 

The morning breaks on a wide and desolate expanse of flooded 
fields. She is on the waters alone with her brother. ‘“ Huge 
fragments, clinging together in fatal fellowship, make one wide 
mass across the stream. The next instant, the boat is no longer 
seen upon the water, and the huge mass is hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. The boat re-appears, but brother and sister had gone 
down in an embrace never to be parted.” 


“Tn their death they were not divided.” 


OO ro 


AFTERNOON SKY. 
A STUDY. 


The tide was rising, and the breakers were rolling in upon the 
long, smooth beach with a sullen roar that suggested nature in an 
ill-humor. A bright but fitfully windy day had passed its 
meridian, and the slant-falling rays of the sun peered from be- 
tween the clouds and glinted the crests of the waves as they 
rose to their final fall. The sky was becoming gradually over- 
cast, and massy, white-edged cumuli combined into fantastic and 
ever-changing shapes. A man lay listlessly upon the beach, 
watching the clouds, His face, marked with deep lines and a 
habitual expression of mingled stolidity and grief, was grim and 
full of repressed pain. The situation was ill suited to lighten 
his dark brooding ; the place, the time, the gloomy and threaten- 
ing aspect of sky and sea, united to induce sad retrospections. 

His sorrow deepens into a mood corresponding with the sur- 
roundings. His thoughts interweave themselves into the shapes 
of the clouds, and fill in their varying outlines with pictures of 
the past. 
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Far, far away, a youth and a young girl, scarce yet in their 
teens, come gayly tripping down a garden walk, hand in hand, 
They seat themselves in a bower of clustering grape-vines, roses 
and clematis, and as she plucks the blossoms one by one and 
gathers them into a posy, mark how he looks on her with boy- 
ish admiration. 

“ Now, there’s one for” 





“ Me,” he interrupts eagerly. 

“No, indeed, that’s for mamma. This is for you,” deftly 
making another and pinning it in his button-hole. Then they 
scamper off,—and his fond picture vanishes as the cloud swells 
and rises and shapes itself anew. 

Again seemingly far away, a tall, handsome man and a beau- 
tiful maiden stroll slowly down the same garden walk, arm in 
arm, he gazing fondly into her upturned eyes. ‘They seat them- 
selves in the same old bower, now half hid indeed by the full- 
blooming shrubs and vines. She picks the flowers, one by one, 
as of yore, and forms them into a sweet nosegay, while he softly 
whispers, 

“Ts this one for mamma or me ?” 

The very flowers turn to deeper hues and hide beneath their 
leaves, as she leans forward and—the wind blows a gust across 
the beach, the sun comes out brightly for a moment and lights 
up cheerily the sphery fleeces ; then the sky darkens. 

The cloud no longer reflects the sunlight. Again memories 
take form. He is at the same home still; but how deserted the 
garden, how hushed and quiet the house. Sickness and fever 
have laid their clutch upon his betrothed. Some one comes 
down the stairs and passes him. “ Doctor,” he asks hoarsely, 
“is there no hope,—not any?” “None,” is the sorrowful 
doom he hears, and hardly knowing his actions, unheeding all 
save the burning pain and anguish and hopeless despair, unable 
to endure being present when the angel of death comes indeed, 
he passes out, and walks scarce knowing where; far from his 
happiness, out into the world, unwilling ever to return and hear 
the final, bitter truth. 
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The rain has begun to fall in large drops, the billows roar 
more sullenly, the ominous clouds hurry across the sky and 
form their pictures in swifter succession. 

He sees himself passing into the world alone with his grief, 
lonely, wilfully hiding from his friends, determined to cut away 
entirely from the bitter associations of the past. Scenes rapidly 
go and come,—the rain falls more heavily and gustily, mutter- 
ings of thunder occasionally interrupt the monody of the waves. 

With a bound the man springs up, shaking off the spell. 
Life is before, not behind; the shadow will darken it all, but 
shall he repine under that shadow? Sever the past! depart, 
haunting memories! He has chosen his life; he should follow 
it patiently, though it be in the dim dusk of sorrow. 

Up the beach, toward the west which seems now to be 
brightening as the storm passes over, he sees a solitary figure in 
dark garb which stands out against the white beach. As it 
comes nearer, he sees it is a woman and dressed in black; walk- 
ing slowly, with eyes on the sands. He watches her,—at first 
absently, then with attention, then with a strange fascination 
which seems to grow upon him. Nearer and nearer she comes, 
and a sudden impression, reminder, likeness, almost stills the 
beating of his heart. Likeness arouses the thought of possi- 





bility, then suspicion, then a wild, incredulous hope, then 

As the solitary stranger lifts her half-startled face, the sun 
bursts out from behind the cloud and dazzles him. He cannot 
see—nor think,—still less believe. These years sacrificed to a 
cowardly and unfounded grief? He shades his eyes with his 
hand : 

“ Edith!” 

“ Lawrence!” 

The sun gleams brightly upon the pair, a great joy swallows 
up even surprise and remorse, the wind has settled to a buoyant, 
salt-scented breeze, and the snowy clouds, shining and happy, 
break away and show the blue sky beyond, 
































Philosophy in Fiction. 


PHILOSOPHY IN FICTION. 


It has become a fashion in literary criticism to find in the 
fiction of the day a philosophic quality. It is even presumed to 
be a necessary element, though in many cases there would be 
difficulty in distinguishing what is thus described. Whether it 
should be introduced or not is a grave question, which, though 
slighted by some as not requiring an answer, a few have been 
bold enough to deny. 

When a novelist attempts merely to portray nature as it exists 
either in the material or mental world, he succeeds best when he 
describes scenes and occurrences in plain, straightforward lan- 
guage. Here surely there is no scope for philosophizing, in the 
proper sense of the term. We should except, indeed, the old 
style of tacking a moral to every fable or story. But this, in 
whatever form, is now held to be a violation of propriety. It 
certainly serves no good purpose, while it opposes every canon 
of true art. The moral would pass unheeded unless it chanced 
to coincide with the judgment of the reader, and then it is alto- 
gether unnecessary. The proper scope of such writing is to 
awaken the higher impulses of man’s nature. It furnishes food 
for reflection, and thus forces the reader to philosophize ; but in 
no true sense can it be said to contain a philosophy of its own. 

Many authors, however, choose and develop their plots so as 
to afford scope for the discussion of a theme peculiarly philosophic. 
These necessarily sacrifice truth of characterization to a display 
of their own views. The persons of the story are forced into 
combinations fitted to this end but in themselves improbable or 
impossible. 

No writer has ventured on higher themes than Charles 
Kingsley. No one is more pleasing in his treatment of them. 
But see what influence his preconceived notion of Calvinism 
had in his portrayal of the mother of Alton Locke. “My 
mother had given me formally to understand that the Bible 
spoke of matters too deep for me; that, till converted, the natural 
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man could not understand the things of God.” “She dared not 
pray for my conversion. Had it not been decided from all 


eternity? Could her prayers alter that?” What was the use of 


a child’s hearing of God’s great love manifested in the scheme 
of redemption, when he heard in the same breath that its effects 
were practically limited to one human being in thousands? To 
the mistakes of this “unco good” woman, the troubles of the 
life of her illustrious son are made to owe their origin. But 
how untrue, how impossible, the existence of such an evil! 
Macaulay in glowing language describes the prayerful Puritan 
whose soul rested in peace,—whose heart feared no calamity 
here or hereafter. It is a maxim that the healing of an evil is 
best accomplished by a removal of the cause. But if by a dis- 
tortion of facts we are pointed to the wrong cause, the remedy 
ean only be delayed, and probably the evil will be increased. 
Calvinism is anything but what Kingsley paints it. 

One of the most powerful passages in ali of Kingsley’s writings 
may be found in “ Hypatia,” where the author follows Raphael 
Aben Ezra through every phase of skepticism and gloom till he 
reaches peace in Christianity. It is done without great violation 
of consistency, and strikes the mind with wonderful power. But 
here the author confines himself to a narration of possible occur- 
rences. He steers his bark into the current of the reader’s own 
thoughts, and the two move on together, the reader drawing his 
own inferences, performing his own generalizations. 

Another notable instance where the reader may be driven to 
valuable conclusions on an important subject is “ Hard Times,” 
by Dickens. Here the same rule obtains. The author points 
out what is possible and probable in nature, and leaves the im- 
portant results to be gathered by the reflective mind; while the 
story still reaches the multitude by its earnest and inspiriting 
appeal to their better feelings. 

Another class of fiction has lately arisen which takes the form 
of philosophic satire. Mr. Mallock and the author of “ Ginx’s 
Baby ” have attempted it with success. Yet if we carefully ex- 
amine the results, the value of such productions becomes a debata- 
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ble question. It is easy to please the popular ear by railing at the 

profoundest speculations of honest men, since to the same class 

even the “common-sense” philosophy is irksome. It is but a 
short step, and often taken by such people, to despise the fruits 
of all deep study. But even on those interested in the contro- 
versy it will be difficult to trace a single good result. Those 
opposed to the doctrines in question are taught to despise their 
upholders when they see them apparently overthrown by a few 
figures of speech. Those, on the other hand, who believe in them 
declare that the satirist has misrepresented the case. The author 
of “Ginx’s Baby” shows with what little wisdom the world is 
governed, but this is no proof that if it were governed with less, 
or independent of all speculative advance, social interests would 
be bettered. No good can be done by despising honest effort 
after truth and progress. A prominent lecturer used to make a 
hit by reciting the definition of life given by an opponent, which 
excited the derision of his audiences by containing words with 
which they were unacquainted. They rapidly concluded that 
what they could not understand was beneath criticism. Mr. 
Mallock’s readers are apt to make the same mistake. 

The fitness of the novel for high discussions might be seriously 
questioned on many grounds. A long and gradual training is a 
prerequisite to a just appreciation of the very elements of phi- 
losophy. Those for whom fiction is intended to prove an in- 
structive agency, however great their sensibilities, are supposed 
to have had little access to the means of intellectual training. 
Like those in the early days of Christianity, there are some things 
which they cannot bear to hear. Not that this class is to be left 
in this vacant condition. Elevate them, but let foundation as 
well as superstructure be a proper one. 
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WISDOM’S VOTARIES. 
A PROPHECY IN DRAMA. | 


PERSON ©: 


Usus, God of Experience. PRIMANNUS 


8 ; Discipuli, or Wor- 
SCIENTIA SECUNDANNUS iscipuli, 0 0 


) om . he 
“ Daughters of Usus. a + shippers of Scien- 
ConsvETUDO ! TERTIANNUS | | tia. 
Pr.&cePToREs, Priests to Scientia. QUARTANNUS 


SCENE: Temple of Learning; statues of Scientia in various attitudes, with 
altar-fires burning before each ; decorations, censers, emblazoned scrolls 
and maxims on the walls. 


Enter the four Discrru.t. 


Qu&R. Daily we come to celebrate the rites 
Of Wisdom, our blest goddess. She has promis’d 
(For so our priests have told us constantly) 

Our four years’ service amply to repay 
With power and honor and the love of men. 

Pri. If we but worship with an earnest heart, 
Fulfill the temple’s duties, burn our fires, 

Fail not in any jot of what ’s prescribed 
By her wise ministers. 

Quar. Come, let us sing 
Our prayerful song. 


HYMN. 


Discipuli. Scientia, our goddess blest, 
We in thy gracious promise rest, 
And worship at thy shrine. 
Crown us with oak or laurel-wreath ; 
Lift up our thoughts from things beneath, 
By Wisdom’s power divine. 
Put in our mouths all nations’ speech ; 
Earth’s hidden secrets to us teach, 





And stars’ and planets’ poise ; 
Uncloud the workings of the mind ; j 
Reveal the mystery of mankind ; 
O, may we Life’s Elixir find, 
And win immortal joys. 











Wisdom’s Votaries. 


Pri. Ah, may she grant 
This earnest asking of her devotees ! 
Ter. It ill becomes to boast our faithfulness, 
And yet I dare to say we merit well 
Her kindly favor. Daily here we come,— 
Nay, often hourly,—rituals to rehearse, 
Repeat wise maxims, feed the altar-fires, 
Worship her postur’d statues severally. 
Pri. Our honored priests have told us, oft and oft, 
That, lacking constant, punctual observance 
Of all the complex duties of the temple, 
We’d fail her smile. 
Sec. Sure then her face is stern, 
Too stern e’er to relax. How can we hope 
That fullest blessing we are praying for? 





Quar. I’ve served the longest of us; paid my tithes, 


Obey’d as faithfully as in my power; 

Each day have come, these duties to perform, 
With vespertine and matutinal orisons. 

While others—also Wisdom’s Votaries— 

Have watch’d no temple, chanted no set forms, 
Renounced these irksome, fore’d, unwilling laws, 
And sought Scientia in their chosen way, 

With simple faithfulness, 

See. But did they find ? 

Quar. They gained a partial favor for their zeal, 
But missed her richest blessing, lacking guides 
T’ instruct aright their high-aspiring thoughts ; 

Yet with th’ advantage of their being freed 
From strict, unneeded rites.— 

Pri. O, brother ! 

Ter. Ay, 
My heart ’s with thee in that. “ Unneeded rites,”— 
I had not dared so speak, had you not led me, 

But now my tongue is loos’d and speaks my heart. 
Long I have thought our services too harsh ; 
That the kind goddess whose regard we seek 
Asks not this wearying round, if we but serve 
And love and seek her in sincerity. 

Her priests, our preceptores,—let them not 
Require our time so sternly nor our dues, 

Nor use our service all in grave, strict form. 

Quar. Brother, my sense doth give Amen to that, 
And conscience says not No. 


Sec. I have observed 
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Our priests pay homage to Scientia’s sister, 
Proud Consuetudo, in their vows and prayers, 
And thus divide the worship due alone 
To Wisdom. 
Quar. Yes, and deeply have I grieved ' 
At this heart-halving. 
Pri. Friends, of what avail 


» > 


Is this repining? Dare upbraid the priests ‘ 


Or make rebellion ’gainst their fixed laws? 

Quar. Tl do it! 

Ter. I am with thee! 

See. I then too! 


Pri, Then—I’m in doubt.—But hush, here come the priests. 
Enter PR&CEPTORES. 
CHANT. 


Preeceptores. Now burn, ye altar fires! 
Quicken our pure desires ; 
Our hearts inflame. 
Solemn in step and mien, 
Come we to praise our queen— 
Wisdom, her name. 


Pri. What will you do? Speak quick! They ’Il call us 
now. | Apart. 
Quar. Discipuli, I’1l purify our vow! 
Sustain me, speaking! Apart. 
Preceptores. Consuetudo! thee, 
Sister divinity, 
We too adore. 
Blest pair, unite to give 
Knowledge aright to live 
As liv’d of yore. 


Ter. Hear to whom they pray! [ Apart. 
lst Pre. Disciples, hither! to your several places! 
pies, b 
Kneel, and observe your signs and mystic words! 





Quar. Grave masters 
2d Pre. Hence! speak not till all is done! 
Our goddess will have prompt obedience. 
Quar. A word I'd speak. 
3d Pre. No, not a word! Kneel, all. 
Quar. Yet will I tell you what I have in mind, 
Braving your anger. We do dare to plead 
Exemption from this fruitless ordinance. 


Pre ceptores. 


Quar. 
Preece ptores. 
(Juar. 


Impatience of our goddess, but these rites ; 
We would Scientia serve; but learn of her 
By simple prayer and service and your aid, 


Not by strict 1 
4th Pre. 
Speechless wit 
Discipuli. 
Prevee ptores. 

Discipuli. 
Pra ceptores. 


We’ll chasten 


Fruitless ! 


itanies. 


Wisdom’s Votaries. 


Nay, hear me 


Almost are we 


h anger. 
We will not. 


We will not. 


' 
ye. 


Go! 


What! 


Refuse ? 





We do not have 


Your places take. 


Away, at once! 


Insolent, rebellious youths ! 


Appear, and frown upon audacity 


Which disavows thy name. 


P; a ceptore 8. 


Consuetudo. 


Abracadabra ! 


ceptores kneel. 


Awful image! 


A thick cloud arises from a censer and takes the form of CONSUETUDO. 


Great goddess Consuetudo ! 


Priv- 


Rash, presumptuous youths ! 


Keturn to your allegiance, vield your wills, 


Or I will wrap you in dark, murky clouds 
To poison all y 


Diseipuli. 


your life. 


As counter charm, 


Scientia, deity, appear to us, 


And seal approval of our course by showing 


The power of true, unceremonied prayer! 


Sei 


And, as invoked, I cheerfully appear 


To aid your ef 


Tort. 


He’s no friend to me 


Disciples, I have seen your constancy, 


Who slaves to forms and phrases, and omits 


To serve for honest love—My ministers, 


Ye’re true and faithful followers of mine, 


But these your rigid, formal rules I like not. 


Con. 


Sci. 


Of late thou ’st angered me, thine elder sister, 


And thy hoar father, Usus ; power I take 


From thee, till thou repent’st. 


Con. 


A white cloud rises from another censer in the form of Scientia. Discipuli kneel. 


Sister, their worship is approv’d by me. 
What! Consuetudo, dar’st thou voice thy thouglits ? 


Nay, I’ll not yield it! 
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Sei. Father Experience! descend and shew 


Scientia cannot be resisted so ! 


The voice of Usus is heard above. 


Usus. Thou haughty Custom, I it was begot thee, 
But gave thy nobler sister being first ; 
Following her instructions thou shalt have 
Power as she has power; elxe thou dost err. 
Vanish! till thou return’st in better mind! 


The form of CoNsUETUDO fades from sight. 





Sci. My priests, thou art relieved of that stern influence | 

Which, misdirected, chains us to dull Past, 

E’en when the Future man’s true instinct beckons. 

Arise! be undeceived! think not I love 

The wearying round of empty, fore’d attendance, 

Forms and maxims, rites and repetitions, 

Fix’d, set rules. I love the earnest mind, 

Which offers, daily, voluntary service. 
Those ever-blazing fires upon my altars 

Need to be fed with zeal spontaneous, 

Not at fore’d times,—-if they would brightly burn. 

Pre. Alas! great goddess,—if we dare unseal 
Our trembling lips,—thou hast pronounced our doom, 
Reproved our offices, contemned our homage, 

Bid us depart for ever. 

Sei. Nay, not so, 

My ministers; ye still possess my favor. 
Your honest will to reverence my name 

And make it known to others, I have marked, 
And love you for ’t. 

Pre. What wilt thou then we do? 

Sei. Seek knowledge and impart it; ease strict rules, 
Lead these young minds in wixdom’s pleasant paths, 
But force them not unwilling there to tread. 

Dis. Gracious divinity, we love thy name, 

And faithfully have shrin’d our heartfelt vows, 
Nor would we now forsake them. 

Pre. Grant that we 

Henceforth may serve and teach thy name aright. 
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BENISON, 


Sci. The power of a true earnestness 
Will ever incline me to bless ; 
Who seeks truth to find 
Needs truth in his mind,— 
Mere lip-service fails him success, 


Sci. Sister deity appear and shew 
CONSUETUDO is again see 


That thou approv’st this course ; art reconciled ; 
Then shall my priests pay honors too to thee. 
‘on. Sister, my pride is fled, my sin confessed ; 

The word thou speakest I ’ll believe is best : 
rhy laws shall be mine own,—no more rebelling,—- 
Custom with Culture in true concord dwelling. 

Pre. Henceforth we ’Il find our duty in our love, 
Relax proud laws and teach a law above. 

Dis. Aid us to strive for truth for truth’s own sake; 


Our lives be pure, our deaths triumphant make! 


Usus (from above). Now shall the sons of men learn to be 
By learning rightly wisdom how to prize! [ wise. 


CHORUS OF ALL. 


He wisdom seeks with greatest zest 
Who ’s least by unwise rules opprest ; 
And--wisely freed—in wisdom’s quest 
The zealous seeker seeketh best. 


- << >— — 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 


Thomas Carlyle began his literary career when an important 
intellectual and moral crisis had been reached in England. For 
almost a century the English mind had seemed incapable of 
originating or appreciating any deep philosophy. Says a critic 
of the time: “its whole mental vision seems to have been ob- 
secured and perverted to a singular obliquity.” The only works 

B 
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professing philosophical depth were of the most debasing French 
school of materialism. From these a man could learn that he 
was made of five senses; that he should think for himself, and 
utterly ignore the thoughts of others; that he was not responsi- 
ble to man, and hence not to God, for his opinions, nor, there- 
fore, for his actions; that his whole intellectual power was 
merely a machine for grinding out logic; that society was a 
joint stock company for taking care of man’s body, leaving his 
soul to take care of itself; that whatever he thought and felt 
was right, and therefore whatever he deemed profitable was 
good, and that this constituted the only criterion of goodness, 
Moreover, it taught that man should see everything before be- 
lieving, and whatever he could not see and force into a syllogism 
was false; that mystery was only another word for falsehood ; 
and finally that religion was little more than priesteraft, and 
should, at least, be put in the background in an age of material! 
progress. The whole tendency seemed to be toward a shallow- 
ness and flippant indifference, shunning everything that was 
stern and solemn. 

It is not to be wondered at that some pure, strong minds arose 
to protest against this slip-shod, easy-going hallucination. The 
revolution was begua by Coleridge, who, though, like Carlyle, 
far from being a safe or sound writer, accomplished much good. 
With him was Wordsworth, who made a still greater step in the 
restoration of a better philosophy. They together did much to 
overthrow the exaggerated phantasmagoria of one school, and 
the effeminate sensualities of another. But neither of them 
attempted to cut as deeply as Carlyle. The evil needed a 
bolder, fiercer attack than theirs, and Carlyle was the man to 
enter upon the conflict most determinedly. His frequent ex- 
pressions, such as “thou fool,” “accursed blindness,” “awake, 
awake thou that sleepest,” show with what vigor and earnestness 
he wrote. 

His first protest was “Sartor Resartus,” the so-called Philoso- 
phy of Clothes. Characteristic of the Scotch nature from which 


it emanated, it makes no pretensions to grace in style or compo- 
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sition. It is a vehement, scathing arraignment of the spirit of 
the times; yet not altogether lacking in deep pathos and blunt 
humor, It records the internal struggles of a mind gifted above 
its circumstances, conscious of powers .for which no adequate 
sphere is provided; a mind detached in all its affections and 
hopes from everything belonging to the existing order of society. 
The history is undoubtedly that of Carlyle himself. It is a 
kind of spiritual biography. It pictures the state of his mind 
in passing through its various stages of change and reconstruc- 
tion. His grievous trials and disappointments make him 
morose and morbidly brooding. In addition to trouble, idle- 
ness and disappointment, he falls into a kind of skepticism or 
rather absolute indifference. He finds himself in a situation 
identical with that of the materialistic philosophers. “ Painful 
for man,” says he, “is that rebellious independence, when it has 
become inevitable. What if the character of our so trouble- 
some era lay even in this, that man had forever cast away 
Fear, which is the lower, but not yet risen into perennial rever- 
ence, which is the higher and highest. Only in reverently bow- 
ing before the higher does he feel himself exalted.” 

Having pictured in burning language the terrible condition of 
those who have sunk into this state of mind, he endeavors to 
point out a way of escape. This he sets forth in substance as 
follows : “ Renounce all hope ; say to the haggard spectres of fear, 
‘T care not for you, ye are all shadows and a lie;’ rest in that 
centre of indifference, and do the first preliminary act, annihila- 
tion of self. Be indifferent to self, but not to God; love not 
self, love God ; the end of man is not a thought, but an action ; 
live in faith, for action; ever remember that blessedness, not 
happiness, is to be sought.” Resting in these, he is at length 
satisfied. These are the teachings for the promulgation of which 
the “Sartor Resartus” was written. 

Carlyle never bound himself to any formal system of philoso- 
phy, for he was convinced that it was impossible to sum up 
Truth in any system of man’s device. His keenest sarcasm was 
awakened by those men of the time who professed to be able to 
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tell exactly how the universe was made, and to point out with 
exasperating coolness just what were the mistakes of its Creator. 
“T would beg to know,” he cries, “ whether an order for a world 
is likely to come to your shop any morning.” 

Carlyle’s whole life and writings have been guided by a few 
master thoughts and ideas; and these are found most clearly 
and foreibly enunciated in the “ Sartor Resartus”. He declares 
that God is an all-pervading spiritual power; that the best of 
man is the spirit, all else is but the covering, the clothes of the 
divine within him. All is dead but spirit, the spirit of man, the 
Spirit God, The universe is a grand panorama of wonder- 
waking mystery. From this arises the necessity of faith, with- 
out which “man is but a machine.” These three fundamental 
doctrines seem to be his creed, his battle-cry, and with them as 
weapons he goes to fight the enemy. 

There are three noticeable faults in the book. It is in a large 
degree a satire, and falls into that worst of errors, egotism. The 
grotesqueness, almost fierceness of thought and expression, and 
the wild unrest manifested on every page, become a sort of per- 
sonal revenge, a retaliating resistance against what in actual life 
has caused the writer uneasiness of mind and left disagreeable 
impressions. It is a blow struck partly in behalf of pride. A 
spirit is constantly evinced which proclaims that every person 
and every thing is utterly gone astray except Thomas Carlyle. 

But egotism is not the only error. 

Carlyle, at least in after life, was probably not a pantheist ; 
yet the “Sartor Resartus” exhibits an unmistakable pantheistic 
tendency. “ Faith, worship, reverence,” he proclaims. Yet 
what shall we worship? The Divine, he replies, everywhere, 
especially in man! “To the eye of vulgar logic, what is man? 
An omnivorous animal that wears breeches. To the eye of pure 
reason, what is he? A soul, a spirit, a divine apparition. The 
true Shekina is man.” Whom does he choose as his saints? 
Richter, Goethe, Burns! Perhaps it had been fitter had he said, 
“Worship the divine Genius.” But genius is found in many 


men for whom the world has admiration, not worship. The 
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cleverness of Voltaire was the gift of God; should we worship 
Voltaire? The mind of Byron was the gift of God; should 
we worship Byron? Again, he would lift man into the higher 
sphere of faith, yet give him no firm foothold. He would carry 
him with spiritual inspiration into the realms of the invisible, yet 
leave him as one awaking from a day-dream of luxurious fancy. 

There is a third error, which, though it may not appear to the 
casual reader, cannot but force itself upon one’s attention in 
closely studying the book: an error which involves either the 
honesty or the intelligence of the author. In endeavoring to 
lead the wandering soul from its state of hopeless unrest to one 
of satisfied peace and hope, he proclaimed certain doctrines as 
the remedy. Are these new? Had Carlyle never heard of men 
who for eighteen centuries had been preaching annihilation of 
self, renunciation of the world? Had he never heard of a sys- 
tem which taught of a God, of faith in a God; which taught, 
“love not self, love God, reverence, worship, obey him” ; which 
proclaimed, “ faith without works is dead”? These doctrines 
of Christianity, which Carlyle understood, are the identical con- 
clusions to which he comes, through all the mazes of meditation 
and philosophizing, and sets up as original propositions for the 
conversion and reconstruction of mankind. For all this he 
makes not the slightest acknowledgment to the Church ; rather 
takes every opportunity to proclaim her an institution “con- 
taminated with hypocrisy, and dying of apoplexy”; declaring 
in his denunciation that “there is probably not a churchman in 
England who could be called truly religious.” 

In its results, the “Sartor Resartus ” has been partly a success, 
partly a failure. It certainly succeeded in arousing the English 
mind from its shallowness and lethargy, and gave a new impetus 
to spiritual philosophy. By a strong blow it struck down the 
fulse teachings of the day, and cut, with keen sarcasm, many 
thriving branches from the tree of scoffing materialism. Yet 
so indefinite and mystical are its speculations, so numerous its 


misconceptions, so great its prejudices, and so unjust many of its 
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statements, that it never has been, and never will be, accepted as 
a safe, sound or reliable philosophical work. 

As a contribution to literature it can make little claim beyond 
oddity. It violates the laws of rhetoric and logic ; the descrip- 
tions are often heavy, many of the details forced and unnatural, 
and the plot ill-constructed and awkward. In matter it much 
resembles the writings of Emerson, but in form it cannot be 
compared with them. In language it is affected, well named 
“some Babylonish dialect,” imitating the uncouth expression of 
the German. Add to these the faults of excessive egotism and 
a morbid discontent with all existing orders, and there is little 
remaining to commend it as a literary monument. Whatever 
the intent, the final estimate of the “ Sartor Resartus ” must be 
founded on such an interpretation as the ordinary and well-tried 
principles of thought and language require. It was written 
under peculiar circumstances, with a special end in view, and 
now that occasion and purpose have passed away, it will be laid 
upon the shelf, to be sought out only by the curiosity-loving—a 
monument to the genius of a mind often right, too often wrong. 


__<- 


AN ELEMENT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


If we should view France through the mists of England, 
undoubtedly our vison would be as befogged as that of a native- 
born Englishman. We should notice the anomalies of French 
character, the paradoxes of French literature, and we could not 
but believe that the function of French intellect was to under- 
mine established systems, to innovate new ones, to philosophize 
upon inexplicable problems of existence. But removed as we 
are from the complexities of European diplomacy, we can form 
our judgments in a candid and unbiased manner. 

France has a literature so widely divergent in its aspects that 
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we can hardly criticise it as a symmetrical unit. In the spheres 
of philosophical and purely scientific literature it has not a peer 
among modern nations. but the very quality which raises it to 
such a height in these departments is the one which debases it in 
others. The logical frame of the French mind, while absolutely 
essential in scientific investigation and speculative philosophy, 
is the bane of French poetry. Because the French use the 
finest logical precision in all scientific research, they are natu- 
rally inclined to transplant it to the realm of poetry, where 
imagination, bodying forth things unknown, should be unfet- 
tered by the laws of formula or syllogism. The so-called eclassi- 
eal poetry of France will live preserved in the most sacred 
archives of the national institutions; but it can never become 
cosmopolitan, simply because it has not those affinities with 
human nature which can break it away from local associations, 
Racine struggled to liberate himself from the bondage of his 
own logical inclinations. We cannot but believe that it was the 
ambition of his life to bequeath to literature, in the portraiture 
of some of his characters, a legacy of true universal life. But 
in his constructions he is tethered by a chain which will allow 
him to wander but a short distance from his starting-point. His 
original conceptions are vivid. They are ofttimes the outgrowth 
of the profoundest genius, but when we view the lights and 
shades of the finished painting, we are convinced that it falls 
far short of the poet’s ideal. The author has drawn none other 
than the lineaments of his own visage. We are not carried on 
with the sweep of events until we find ourselves undergoing 
the same mental transformations, sympathizing with all the 
moral struggles of the actor, but we are constantly admiring the 
beauty of the imagery, the musical rhythm of the verse. In 
short, we are admiring, not the production, but Racine himself, 

Perhaps the most vivid manner of representing the difference 
between the French and English schools of poetry is by a com- 
parison of their prime sources. The rich contrast between the 
ancient Sagas and Eddas of the North and the Troubadour 


poetry of the South exists to-day, though softened by time, be- 
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tween the poetry of the two nations. We do not say that these 
old poems are absolutely typical. They embody only the strongest 
features. The former was the product of barren, frozen Scandi- 
navia; the latter sprang from the vine-clad hills and blooming 
vales of France. The one abounds with brutal passion, ignoble 
instincts, sublime moral struggle. The other deals with lighter 
themes. The burden of its song is but the inspiration of sur- 
rounding scenery. The delicate tracery of nature, the gentle 
breezes of the dales, the sweet songs of birds, have been trans- 
ferred into the music of verse. Naturally, therefore, the pre- 
vailing characteristic of this poetry is harmony of structure, 
Jogical order, outwa:d symmetry, everything that ministers to 
the wsthetie taste and delights the senses. The poet has not 
launched out into the great deep of human life, to discover its 
boundaries and sound its depths. This species of literature, 
which flourished in Provence and Normandy from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century, followed a tendency which has been 
developed into a settled literary doctrine in France. The poetry 
of Malherbe and of Lamartine, though separated by two cen- 
turies and a half, does not display only the characteristics of their 
authors, but the thread of French nationality rans through them 


all. They have come from that loom which has gathered out of 


the very centres of French life its love of the beautiful, the his- 
trionic, the superficial, as also the speculative, the scientific, the 
logical, and woven them into a woof and warp so paradoxical 
and so diversified that the world offers no parallel. The power 
of analysis, the delineation of the subtle passions, that probing to 
the core of the instincts and emotions which convulse the soul, 
do not thrive in the French mind. They are exotics, if they ex- 
ist at all. Men do not talk as Frenchmen represent them. The 
poet is not true to nature. Passion welling up from the human 
heart never vents itself in studied speeches or measured cli- 
maxes. That electric current of sympathy which runs through 
the hearts of English poets and their readers is here broken 


at the outset. It is impossible, by the very constitution of 


French genius, to scale the heights of spiritual thought attained 
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by Milton, or to give to weak and erring men the heroism, 
strength and intellect that is depicted by Shakespeare, or to 
clothe the elements with those weird and fantastic forms which 
abound in Dante’s Inferno. 

Nevertheless, the predominance of the reasoning faculty has a 
grand role to perform. True, in poetry, thought has been sacri- 
ficed to style, yet the result is that France can proudly boast of a 
language so clear and forcible in ‘its diction that it has become 
the medium of diplomacy, the interpreter of philosophy and the 
pioneer in scientific research, and it is just in these departments 
that Europe has yielded France the sceptre. So far as truth is 
attainable by logic, so far as French thinkers can mount from 
some established dogma or hypothesis to height after height in 
the search for first principles, they hold undisputed sway. But 
beyond this they are totally unreliable. When they have en- 
tered that mysterious unknown equipped only with their own 
poor reason, they find themselves either stricken with impotence 
or reduced to the alternative of becoming egotists and skeptics. 
How else shall we account for that long roll of French skeptics 
from the days of Abelard down to the present time? They have 
been slow to believe by intuition, Those great truths which our 
natures attest as being something mightier than all reason, nay, 
as the very part and parcel of the Divinity Himself, they at- 
tempt to reach by rational processes. Thus they have become 
rebels against their own consciences, and antagonists to the 
highest truths of Christian Philosophy. 


—--—_-__ ~» <> oe —- ——__- 


LOWLAND BALLADS. 


The Lowland and Border Ballads are the most perfect embodi- 
ment in English literature of the poetry of the soil. They pos- 
sess, above those distinctively English, a warmth of feeling and 
sprightliness of action of which the more prosaic subjects of city 
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life did not admit. Even a casual reader cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by that ruling feature in old Sixon character—perfect 
naturalness and candor. In them no laws of conventionality 
ever limit the expression of real feeling. Men and women say 
precisely what they think and do exactly what they please. By 
the so-called modesty of modern times they might be termed 
vulgar or coarse, but all their faults are on the surface, and they 
are utterly free from that under-current of thought which taints 
many a modern poem. 

This frank straightforwardness is almost a peculiar feature. 
The story is told for its own sake. Its course is direct, never 
deviating for any suggested episode or mere embellishment, and 
yet the effect is harmonious and complete. ‘The unknown author 
evidently considered it a waste of time to preface his tale with in- 
vocations to muse or saint. He rarely introduces his hero with 
lavish compliments upon his distinguished ancestry, and some- 
times hardly seems to recognize that he could have had a geneal- 
ogy. Without expatiating on the manifold virtues or prospects 
of the young man, he enters at once into the story and the 
reader’s confidence. It is really refreshing to mark with what 
calm assurance he inspires in his audience, as credulous as him- 
self, a firm belief in the marvels he sings. If a “lusty knight,” 
single-handed, should hap in his wanderings on fifteen stalwart 
foresters, and prefer that they should die, it must not surprise 
any one to hear that “he cut ’em and slasht ’em” to the number 


of ten or so, and then setting 


* His back against an aik, 
His foot against a stane,”’ 


finished the remainder at his leisure. Should a sportive mer- 
maid suddenly spring up from the “ saut, saut sea,” “ wi’ a glass 
and a kemb in her hand,” strongly advising the crew to “ reek 
about” to land, and should the amiable creature, petulant on 
being unheeded, drag the bonnie ship “down fifty fathoms 
deep,” one must add this new article to his creed, unquestioning. 
The stern logic of probability must yield to simple faith when 
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the minstrel gravely sings of some cloven-footed enemy, artfully 
concealing his appendages, pedal and otherwise, under the “ gay 
robes” of a fair-spoken Demon Lover, who lures upon his 
goodly ship a lady whose spirit of adventure and transient affec- 
tions hardly equal her prudence. Even as late as the last cen- 
tury certain worthy spinsters delighted to sing of the ghostly 
lover who would rise from a seven-years’ sepulchral sleep to 
greet his sorrowing Margaret and renew his plighted troth. And 
woe to him who doubted, for storms of indignation would be 
hurled upon his skeptic head. 

In the ballads of any given class a great sameness of plot and 
incident is observable. The poor lover meets with just as many 
troubles as the latter-day swain. Unlike his modern antitype, 
he generally arrives late in the evening, and always in the rain. 
He disposes of his “ milk-white steed,” and having “ tirled at the 
pin” for some time in vain, at last catches a glimpse of his 
heart’s desire. No argument for admission seems to be in any 


wise effective save the one plea, 


“ The rain rains on my yellow hair, 
And the dew drops on my chin.” 


This appeal is irresistible, and “sweet Willie” is admitted. 
Occasionally, however, in fairer weather, the prospective father- 
in-law objects to the presence of the “brisk young man”; in 
which case the latter abides in the greenwood “ kembing his 
yellow hair,” and bids his “little man John” beguile the fair 
one. But the fair one’s father is beguiled instead, and very un- 
ceremoniously cuts off the head of yellow hair and retires. 

Often the tables are turned. The faithful wife confined in 
the paternal castle writes a “braid letter” and sends it by a 
bonnie boy, who constantly responds to the injunction of speed : 


“Aft ha’e T ryn your errends, lady, 
When blawin’ baith wind and weet ; 
But now Pll rin vour errend, lady, 
With saut tears on my cheek.” 
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The “ braid letter” and his lady in trouble have quickly sped 
the lord on his journey. 


“And when he found the bridges broke, 
He bent his bow and swam.” 


Alas! he invariably spends his strength only to find his lady 
slain, but her unfatherly murderer a victim for his avenging 
sword. But there were exceptional occasions, when ladies in 
like imprisonment, even with a guard of “ merrie young men ” 
at their chamber door, resorted to methods of escape more com- 
mendable for their complete success than for their pleasant asso- 
ciations. Let the following speak for “ King Honor’s Queen ” : 


“O, she has birled those merrie young men 
With the ale-but and the wine, 
Until they were as deadly drunk 
As any wild-wood swine.” 


And when this same lady has occasion to stab any one who 
may impede her efforts to escape, it is amusing to notice with 
what sameness she does the deed; not with a “ braid browne 
sword,” nor even with “a little wee sword,” but with a pen- 
knife. 

These ballads are marked throughout by graphic descriptions 
and rapidly-shifting scenes, often startling in their brevity. For 
instance, in the following lines, from a very racy song known as 


“ Young Johnstone ” 


“ He hadna’ weel been out o’ the stable 
And on his saddle set, 
When four and twenty broad arrows 
Were thrilling in his heart.” 
A single stanza in “Childe Maurice” illustrates a style of 
rapid transition often encountered, especially in descriptions of 
duels. It is also of interest for its quaint spelling : 
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“but he pulled out a bright browne sword 
& dryed it on the grasse, 
& soe faste he smote at John Steward 


I wis he never rest.” 


Two quotations, however, can give but a very inadequate 
notion of this ever-recurring feature, since it presents itself in 
subjects of so widely different nature, and in circumstances so 
numerous and so varied. To fully appreciate the ballads, it is 
only necessary to read them, not as a study, but as a recreation. 
Although their name is legion, he who contents himself with a 
few loses a rare treat. 

In connection with their rapid action must be noticed their 
tragic element. Without this a view of them would be imper- 
fect. It probably prevails more than any other feature, and 
this is especially noticeable in the Lowland ballads, “ Edom 
o’ Gordon” and the “ Douglass Tragedy ” are types. In the 
former, the “ traitor,” Edom o’ Gordon, sets fire to the “ House 
o’ the Rodes,” and ere “her ain dear lord” from “ far away 
owre the lea, could win up, baith ladye and bairns were brent ”— 

“ And after the Gordon he is gane 
Sae fast as he might dri’e, 
And soon i’ the Gordon’s foul hearts blude 
He’s wroken his fair ladye.” 

The Douglass Tragedy is well named. In one short night 
“Lord William,” “Lady Margeret,” her father and seven 
brothers are all lifeless. But tragedy is not confined to the 
above-mentioned ballads, “ Syr Cauline,” nor any other, tragical 
throughout ; but the whole literature abounds in “ tragie situa- 
tions.” 

Often the muse sings in the minor. strain, as in that very 
touching ballad “ The Twa Brothers”; although, it is true, the 
opening lines do not promise sadness : 


“O will ye gae to the schule, brother, 
Or will ye gae to the ba’? 
9 


Or will ve gae to the wood a warslin’ 


And there we'll try a fa’.” 
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But the sad end of that wrestling, and the loving, unselfish 
messages of dying “ Willie” to his father, sister and “ true 
love,” are very pathetic. So, again, the “Border Widows’ 
Lament” over her buried knight is throughout mournful and 
affecting : 

* But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the mool on his yellow hair? 
O think na ye my heart was wae 
When I turned about away to gae?” 

And in the beautiful “ Waly! Waly!” we read the old, old 
story—the “ery” of one whose lover’s heart “has grown 


eauld 


“QO waly, waly, but love be bonnie 
A little time when it is new! 
But when it’s auld, it waxeth cauld 
And fadeth awa’ like the morning dew 
O wherefore should I busk my heid, 
Or wherefore should I kemb my hair? 
For my true love has me forsook, 


And says he'll never lo’e me mair.” 

Throughout the whole ballad fabric, ran the sombre yet deli- 
cate threads of pathos interwoven in the brighter though 
coarser patterns of humor. They are the utterance of a soul 
overwhelmed with sorrow, of a heart full of merriment, of a 
passion full of honesty, and a love perfectly free from senti- 
mentality. To submit such a poem to a crucial analysis is to 
rob it of his charms. It needs no such critical inspection, be- 
cause in itself it is an analysis, the plot of a romance, the airs of 
an opera, the outline of a painting. The artist has set in a 
frame of honest, old-fashioned Scotch and Saxon words the bold 
tracings of a picture for the imagination to complete. 




















Voices. 


VOICES. 


Wuy is delineation of character the most difficult of the 
works performed by the literary artist? Why have men, dis- 
tinguished in other branches of letters, failed in this? Is it not 
that man has two distinct characters, and that the estimate of the 
observer varies as he gives to one or the other more prominence ? 

How strange a combination of characteristics is presented by 
Poe. Physically strong, athletic, at West Point marked as a 
man of reckless daring, he shows in some of his writings an ex- 
treme susceptibility to feelings of horror and dread. By many 
of his acquaintances he was said to have the disposition of a 
fiend, delighting in wickedness and cruelty for its own sake ; 
yet to Mr. Willis he was the truest of friends, the most patient 
and industrious of workers, and to his invalid wife he exhibited 
a tenderness and depth of affection rarely equalled. 

Burns exhibits his two-fold character in his poems. Some of 
them smack of the ale-house, and have contributed more than 
any personal weakness to darken his fair fame. In others are 
reflected a soul pure and generous, combining all that is most 
noble in Scottish character, and breathing that spirit of true 
poetry, which has given him the first place in the affection of 
his countrymen, and has made his name, wherever the English 
language is spoken, a household word, 

Characteristics so opposite cannot be reconciled. Which is 
fictitious? Neither. They exist side by side. One shows what 
the man might have been,—noble and pure,—the other, what 
surrounding circumstances tended to make him. Either, by 
itself, is unique, the one perfectly good, the other unqualifiedly 
bad. The real character is a compound of both; now the one, 
now the other predominating. 

And think you there was no conflict between the two? Fol- 
low Poe, «us all night long he walks the streets, swept by fierce 
storms, yet heeding not the war of the elements becau-e of the 
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fiercer conflict raging between opposing impulses within his 
breast. Look at Burns, when at the zenith of his fame, hem- 
med in by poverty of his own procuring, his face buried in his 
hands, himself remorseful, despairing, almost broken-hearted at 
his inability to follow the promptings of his better. nature. 

Truly one is almost prepared to believe the ancient fable of 
two antagonistic souls confined in the same body. 


oe 


A crowp! What a jolly, good-humored, meek, powerful yet 
helpless body it is! How it is managed, controlled, imposed 
upon, ill-treated, neglected ; cities forget its comforts, corpora- 
tions its convenience, rules and rulers its requests ; yet humanity 
endures it all. No one will be the first to rebel; none has the 
authority to encourage resistance ; and so the Great Disorgan- 
ized is cuffed and kicked and roughly treated, and the charity 
of human nature meekly turns its other cheek, and lets itself be 
robbed of its coat as well as of its cloak. 

Was it not Barnum that used to say his humbugs were more 
successful than his bona fide shows, and that a fooled multitude 
was a type of good humor? I suppose that to be humbugged 
or discomforted alone gives a feeling of humiliation ; but when 
others suffer too, that disappears, and we can even philosophi- 
cally enjoy the situation. How true it is that misery loves com- 
pany ; that toil or trouble loses half its foree when shared by 
many. Solitary confinement is the prisoner’s greatest terror. 
And the demons in Milton’s hell grew contented because they 
were in company. 

Shall we attribute it to an evil propensity in human nature 
which enjoys others’ sorrows, and therefore demands company 
to assuage its own? Does misery love company in the sense of 
seeking to pull others down to its own wretched level? Or is 
which, 


it simply the solace of being no worse than one’s fellows ? 


finding others in the same misfortune, is encouraged thus to bear 
its own. I have too much faith in mankind to accept the former 
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alternative. The cause is rather the instinctive “if others en- 
dure it, I will!” which scorns to show annoyance or pain. The 
principle of competition in this case at least does good, for when 
we see others enduring troubles, we come to ignore or forget our 


own. 
—-———- ~ <> e__ — —__ 


AS ONE ADVANCES in his career in College, he acquires a view 
of the curriculum as a whole ; some studies which he had sup- 
posed to be ends in themselves, are found to be means ; the dif- 
ferent departments are seen to have a logical connection, and 
perhaps the student looks back with regret to some department 
which he neglected because at the time it seemed a useless and 
unpractical pursuit. We need only instance the study of Mathe- 
matics ; very few are drawn to this subject for its own sake ; 
some have not, and others imagine they have not, a talent for 
it ; consequently, they take but little interest in it. But when 
Junior year is reached, Physics, which has attractions for almost 
all, presupposes at least as much Mathematics as can be acquired 
in the first two years of the course ; and this is true likewise of 
Astronomy. Thus it may frequently happen that the student 
who has been looking forward with pleasure to these very studies 
is disappointed in his expectations. 

It seems that this cause of annoyance could easily be pre- 
vented, if some information were given to the student, upon 
entering College, of the connection of the different departments 
of study. It is true that the dist of studies can be found in the 
catalogue, but this has little meaning to the inexperienced. Of 
course your reliable, omnivorous poller takes everything as it 
comes along, but the long list of “ middle men” do not. How 
much more benefit would the average man derive from his 
course if a synopsis of the character and aims of the different 
departments were furnished with the same beautiful regularity 
and care as that with which he is now supplied with a copy of 


the laws! 
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A FEW SUNDAYS AGO was experienced the ill result of the 
identity of a College Choir and Glee Club. Whenever the 
latter is called away to a Saturday evening concert in a neigh- 
boring city, the former must necessarily be absent likewise, and 
chapel service is left in the lurch. The organist, without a choir, 
unconsciously follows the congregation, and men below, accus- 
tomed to be led by the Glee Club, naturally wait for the organ, 
its sole representative. The combined result of these forces, on 
time and melody, is peculiar. ‘To be sure, this does not happen 
often, and were it the only disadvantage in the combination of the 
Glee Club and College Choir, it might be an objection of little 
importance on which to urge a division. But there are other 
considerations, of greater interest to both College and students, 
involved in this question. We periodically hear complaints of 
little attention—in fact none at all—given to music in College, 
and wishes expressed that some chair might be founded for 
weekly instruction in that department. Why complain further, 
when we have it in our power, in part at least, to remedy this 
evil? If our College choir were an entirely separate organiza- 
tion, there would be twice the present chance for the exercise of 
musical talent. There are men in College whose musical abili- 
ties would warrant an election to the Glee Club, but who, not- 
withstanding the pleasure connected with it, are deterred from 
trying for the honor for fear it would require more time than they 
can well spare. ‘To all such a College Choir would be a great 
boon, as affording an opportunity for pleasant practice without 
interfering with other duties. ‘Then there are others whose 
voices might not answer to represent Princeton abroad, but, if 
trained, would make a very respectable showing on the Presby- 
terian Hymnal. The singing itself weuld not suffer noticeably, 
probably not at all, for the voices of the Glee Club can rarely be 
singled out at evening chapel from the number who join in the 
singing ; and the one essential element at such times,-—a body to 
lead,—a choir could as well supply. Such an arrangement 
would have its uses in developing new material to fill Senior 
vacancies in the Club. We are not, as a rule, troubled with too 
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many good voices, and anything that would give music a wider 
interest in College ought, if possible, to be encouraged. The 
practice that the Club gains from chapel hymns is small com- 
pared with the hard work they put into their glees, and conse- 
quently of small benefit to them, while it would be a wonderful 
help to men who have not now even that opportunity for im- 
provement. Though distinct and separate, these two organiza- 
tions need not interfere with each other. The Club could not 
fear such a rival, nor would the Choir aspire to higher ends 
than those for which it was created. In other large Colleges 
these two organizations are separate, and run smoothly and suc- 
cessfully, affording pleasure and needed practice to many who 
would not get it otherwise. Is it not an improvement worth 
» 


trying here? 


Every Senior Crass wishes to make its closing exercises as 
pleasant as possible. In view of this fact, it seems strange that, 
with our extraordinary facilities for such entertainments, prom- 
enade concerts have gone out of fashion. We spend yearly a 
large sum of money to decorate a reception room, ‘forgetting that 
nature has already provided us with one far surpassing any of 
human art. We have a campus which for beauty is unrivalled 
by any American College and eminently fitted for out-of-door 
receptions. Why should we not use it? A promenade concert 
would be universally patronized, for it would be, unlike the 
Sophomore Reception, a pleasure that all could enjoy. The only 
objections urged to it are, the possibility of bad weather defeat- 
ing the arrangements, and the presence of uninvited outsiders. 
The last concert of this kind was not as much of a success as 
might have been wished, it is true, for the grounds were so filled 
with the young and rising generation of Princeton that it be- 
came somewhat uncomfortable. Even with this drawback, how- 
ever, there are men here who remember that evening’s illumina- 
tions as one of the most attractive and magnificent sights in their 
College course. ‘“ Forewarned is forearmed.” With a little 
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precaution, such defects might be easily remedied. 
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A few hun- 


dred yards of wire fencing and an effective corps of police would 


secure us from all intrusion. 


The weather is usually steady and 


clear at the close of June, and interruptions from rain are not 


often to be feared. 
be urged with almost equal force a 


The objection with regard to weather might 
1inst our cannon exercises, 


No one surely will urge the cost of a promenade concert as an 


objection. 


With tickets of one-fifth the value of those for the 


Sophomore Reception, or even less, the expenses incurred could 


be amply met, for more would take advantage of it. 


The pro- 


posed innovation in the line of lighting our campus would like- 


wise make the attempt easier and cheaper. 


Three or four elec- 


tric lamps, supplemented with some strings of Jewish lanterns, 
would abundantly illuminate the place for such an occasion, 
and with wonderful effect, making a scene in the highest degree 


brilliant and beautiful. 


Since the experience of last spring, 


seats have not been wanting on the campus, and, with our well- 


kept lawns, there is no reason why such an undertaking should 


not be a complete success. 


This need in no way take the place 


of the usual Reception ; those who care to atttend it will do so, 
whether there ts a promenade concert or not, while those who 


cannot enjoy the former will join most heartily in the other. 
It would be merely supplemental, but far more popular and of 
greater general interest to a large proportion of visitors and 


students. A well-lighted grove of large trees, with lively music, 


and filled with the wit and beauty of the land, is 


1 cheerful 


scene, which we might have each year with little expense, dis- 


comfort or trouble. 


It is by no means too late now for ’81 to consider the sugges- 


tion. At all events, let ’82 keep it in mind, and see if she can- 


not find, among her regular Commencement exercises next year, 


a time for a grand Promenade Concert. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE PRESENT EDITORIAL BOARD of the Lit. now steps 
down and out, and hands over the keys to a new management. 
We have found pleasure, work and experience in our charge ; 
we will not dilate on the pleasure or the work, nor on the regret 
we feel at leaving; but experience is always valuable, and we 
are willing to transmit to our successors a little of what we have 
acquired. 

First, we call attention to the very satisfactory working of the 
competitive system of appointment—the Lr. civil service reform. 
When the new plan was introduced two years ago, its failure was 
prophesied by many ; but, though working poorly at first, it has 
come more and more into effective operation. ’82’s board is part 
of a much larger number of competitors, and deserve their posi- 
tion, as a glance at the yearly Index in this number will abund- 
antly show. Competition is an incentive to work, and is one of 
the fairest tests for choice; in its good effect here, we heartily 
commend it. 

We advocate some change in the prize essay arrangement. At 
present, with five prizes per year, they lose in estimation, and 
their frequency may depreciate, at times, the character of the 
contest. The Yale Lit. gives one prize of $50 per year, and it 
is held one of the highest honors of the course. We feel con- 
vinced that three essay prizes per year—or, better still, two essays 
and one prize story—either of $25 or $30 each, would vastly 
stimulate the interest and competition in each contest, and would 
result in even better essays and an increase in honor. A new 
board might feel a delicacy in themselves proposing a plan which 
would save them money ; but the advice, coming from a retiring 
and disinterested management, could be adopted without fear of 


false impressions. 
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For their own sake, let ’82’s board issue, if possible, an extra 
number in September, and give possession to ’83 with the April, 
instead of the May, number. Last spring’s sickness prevented 
our own serious consideration of this plan. It will be an advan- 
tage to both boards; the pullers and fellowship-men being glad 
to finish their Lrr. work earlier, and the new board being readier 
to get their hands well in before the warm and listless spring 
term and the June finals. 


————_—_—> ao -—-— 


A BRIEF RESUME of Princeton’s career in athletics, during the 
period of our connection with the Lrt., seems not inappropriate 
for this, our last number. 

When we entered upon our editorial duties, the base-ball sea- 
son of 1880 was just beginning. With an excellent nine and an 
efficient captain, our prospects were most promising, and all 
looked for a succession of victories. We were not altogether 
disappointed. Princeton won the pennant representing the 
championship of the Inter-Collegiate Association. But an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding prevented our playing a game with Yale 
on our own grounds ; and the wretched arrangement of the tour 
caused a decided defeat at New Haven. The Association pen- 
nant became thus, practically, but a nominal trophy, since our 
greatest rival was unconquered. This year, notwithstanding the 
loss of most of our old players and Yale’s retention of nearly 
all hers, the nine has shown, in practice and in professional games, 
that it may be relied on for good work and that Princeton’s 
reputation will by no means suffer in its hands, 

In boating, our record has been—well, to put it mildly, not so 
good. Princeton’s crew a second time entered the Philadelphia 
regatta, and once more came out third. This year, statements 
have, of late, been freely circulated in College and sporting papers, 
to the effect that Princeton is again to enter for the Childs Cup. 
Such statements are wholly unauthorized. The will of the Col- 
lege has not been asked, and certainly until that is done, no crew 
van enter the Schuylkill race as representing Princeton. A cap- 
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tain has been elected and a crew chosen, and they may row in the 
regatta at Newark, on May 30th; but, judging from the average 
of opinions expressed on the campus, it will require a very 
decided success in that race to induce the College to give author- 
ity for an entry at Philadelphia. 

Field-sports have been, as for some years past, too much 
neglected. A decided lack of interest has been shown, and it 
did seem, at first, as though we would fall behind even our last 
year’s record at Mott Haven. The recent changes in the Con- 
stitution, and, still more, the success of the Winter Games, give 
reason to hope that Princeton will, in the near future, regain her 
old position. 

The foot-ball season of 1880 was marked by an unfortunate 
controversy between Yale and Princeton. The game on Thanks- 
giving day resulted ina tie; and since then each College has 
claimed the championship on technical grounds, which the other 
would not allow. Each likewise claims to have the best team ; 
but we cannot see that, considering the condition under which 
the game last fall was played, it can be considered a fair test. It 
has, unfortunately, been found impossible to arrange a game for 
deciding this question. We believe that the championship for 
1880 belongs to Princeton; that her team, at /east, has certainly 
not been proved to be inferior to any other. But it must be 
admitted by both Colleges that the question presents a doubtful 
aspect to disinterested outsiders ; and we are sure that Yale will 
join us in a sincere hope that next year’s contest may result in a 
decisive victory and leave no room for such prolonged and un- 


pleasant bickerings. 


WE CALL ATTENTION to the Voice on elective studies in this 
number. Its sentiments will be heartily endorsed by all upper- 
classmen who have found difficulty in making an intelligent 
choice of electives. A careful choice is very important, especially 
at the beginning of Senior year. Then, there are four courses 
to select from eleven, and invariably a want is felt of some in- 
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formation in regard to them,—what their scope and nature, what 
propedeuties are necessary, what benefits will flow from each. 
Even for Junior year, students like to know what is to be done 
in the electives in Languages and Mathematics ; and prospective 
Seniors, with a wide range also in the physical and mental sci- 
ences open to them, imperatively require some knowledge of the 
courses to be pursued, This can be in part gained by conversa- 
tion with the higher classes; but that is apt to be unsatisfactory, 
and frequently is not thought of. 

Each year students are found who regret having elected certain 
branches, or would prefer others. Permission, we believe, used 
to be granted to change at Christmas; but of late such applica- 
tions have been refused, and one or two men who had desired to 
try for June prizes, were cut out of the requisite studies in con- 
sequence, 

S.me official opportunity should be given for information in 
this matter. The plan suggested by our contributor is a good 
one, of giving to entering students a synopsis of the character 
an! aims of the different departments. It could be briefly de- 
taile«| in the Catalogue, or would make an inexpensive and valu- 
able addendum to the College Laws pamphlet. Better still 
would be the plan of allowing a student a trial of his chosen 
electives before he forms a final decision. A trial trip of say 
three weeks would efficiently test the desirableness of his selec- 
tious ; and would offer but little inconvenience to the authorities, 
simply postponing for a time the make-up of the several elective 
departments. 

Were some such plan adopted, choice would be more enlight 
ened and judicious, and the working of the elective system—now 


so good—materially improved. 
——— <> 


‘THE IDEAL OF THE LIT. is to fully and fairly represent the 
literary ability of the students, and to keep abreast of all colle- 
giate news and interests. The first is its main object. The 
second, demanded more and more by the readers, was finally 


recognized, and is now a distinctive feature. Although The 
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Princetonian is the main newsmonger here, some attention to the 
present is indispensable to the success of any periodical, and our 
Olla-Podrida, College Gossip and Exchanges aim to make the 
Lit. in part a medium of information, and keep it alive to the 
doings of the times. The conduct of these departments deter- 
mines the extent to which one of the objects of the Lit. is 
realized. 

It is, however, of the other object more particularly that we 
wish to speak. THe Nassau Lirerary MAGAZINE is, as its 
name implies, an exponent and fosterer of College letters. It 
shows to Princeton and to outsiders our standard of literary 
ability. It represents that ability as manifested in different con- 
tributors. Now just in proportion as this representation is com- 
plete, and the standard high, will the main aim of the Lit. be 
achieved. While contributors are no longer (thanks to the new 
and efficient competitive system) limited to the Senior Class in 
College, it is they who should have the principal interest in fill- 
ing its pages. The Lir. is expressly said to be conducted by the 
Senior Class,—not only by the eight men who control it in 
name. Every Senior who can write at all should feel a desire 
to see something of his own published in his College magazine. 
No eight men can adequately give the thoughts and modes of 
thought of a hundred or two hundred others. The work of the 
editors, particularly in the literary department, should be largely 
that of selection and revision, and this has not hitherto been suf- 
ficiently the case. ’80’s board complained of a lack of contribu- 
tions from their own classmates ; we feel fully justified in doing 
the same. The articles the editors themselves have contributed 
have never excluded any other really worthy pieces from publi- 
cation. 

This is not as it should be. As we retire, we earnestly appeal 
to the individual members of the Class of ’82, editors or not, to 
support the Lrr. by their writing as well as their subscription. 
It is their paper; it will weleome good articles from each of 
them, for that will enlist their increased interest, encourage and 
assist the editors, and go far towards enabling the Lrr. to attain 


its main and worthiest end. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


Marcu 24tTH—Glee Club concert at Bridgeton, N. J. 
Marcu 26TH—Run of Hare and Hounds. No cap awarded. 


Marcu 29tTH—Whig Hall Preliminary Lynde: A. C. Armstrong, R. D. 
Harlan, David Wills. Alternate—I. D. King. 


Marcu 3lst—Readings in Second Church by Miss Clara M. Spence...... 
Directors of Foot-Ball Association elected for the ensuing year: Edgar, ’82, 
Harriman and Field, ’83, Winton, ’84...... Clio Hall Preliminary Lynd+: D. 


A. Haynes, J. S. Hillhouse, P. Van Dyke. Alternate—J. B. Skinner. 


APRIL 2p>—Winter Games in Gymnasium...... Opening base-ball game of 
season: University nine vs. Detroit League team. Score, 7 to 2, in favor of 
latter. Base hits, University, 4; Detroits, 8. 


APRIL 5tTH—Base-ball: University nine vs. Athletics, of Philadelphia. 
Score, 2 to 1, in favor of former. Base hits, 2 each. 


AprIL 9ra—Run of Hare and Hounds: Hares—Robinson and Dodd, ’81. 
Run, 15 miles. Ist, P. Van Dyke, ’81; 2d, C. R. Gill, ’81. Cap awarded to 
the latter...... Base-ball: University nine vs. Athletics, of Philadelphia. 
Score, 19 to 3, in favor of the former. Base hits, University, 14; Ath- 
letics, 6 

APRIL 1]1TH— Meeting of Class of ’82. to elect Princetonian and Lit. editors 
for the ensuing year. Result: Princetonian—B. S. Chamberlin, E. B. Critch- 
low, E. S. Rankin, H. H. Welles, J. Wilson, D. W. Woods, ’82; J. A. Hodge, 
E. M. Royle, 83; E. W. Harris, ’84. Lit.—G. L. Day, G. F. Greene, R. C. 
Hallock, T. Potter, W. W. Scudder, W. G. Sutphen, G. Y. Taylor, E. D. War- 
field. Messrs. Day and Taylor have been chosen Managing Editors. 

APRIL 13TH—Term ends, 

'78, “Satty” SHRIVER, sent the Lit. a paper containing a feeling allu- 


sion to a Princeton ex-belle. 


79, CooKE AND McCLvRgE, seen under these classic shades lately. 
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’80, WHITE, engaged to a young lady of Princeton. 

*80, OLYPHANT, engaged,—following the example of his illustrious ro.m- 
mate. 

’80, BAKER, sang in Episcopal Church, Sunday, 3d inst. 

’80, Cutts; Clipper says he will play on the Harvard nine this year. 


’80, GUILLOU, will enter the Yale Theological School next Fall. Wishes 
to “salute the brethren with a kiss.” 


’81, RosEBERRY, lectured before the “ Little Club around the Corner” on 
the “ Evidences of Christianity”. Warmly cheered. 


’81, Loney, “that splendid foot-ball player.”—Clipper. And yet he is one 
of the four-baser men on the nine. 

’81, STANTON, to be married soon. 

’81, “ Pop” Roprnson ; “the hare limped trembling through the frozen 
grass.” — Keats. 

’82, BANISTER, smoking a pipe of tobacco and cubebs mixed: “I'm get- 
ting hard, ain’t I?” 

Bric-A-Brac Porrery—the future Olla-Pod. 

PACH LENDs enchantment to the view. 

A CERTAIN SENIOR says the new Chapel is to have a minuet. 

Crio HAtt, Freshman Prize Essay Contest: Ist Prize, J. C. Murray ; 2d, 
R. K. Prentice. 

Bric-A-Brac CoMMITTEE FROM ’83: Messrs. Crouse, Greene, Hall, Harri- 
man, Hodge, Murdoch and E. Royle. 

THE CREW IN TRAINING ARE, Jennison, ’83, stroke; Way, ’83; Cowan, ’8], 
Captain; Baker, ’83; Howell, ’83, substitute. 

Mr. CHARLES DENBY, JR., has been chosen by ’82 to succeed our Treasurer, 


Mr. Walsh. 8B. G. Winton is the new Princetonian Treasurer. 


S. S. Senror to Academic Senior: “ Aren’t you going to prayer-meeting, 
Bob?” A.S.: “No; I’ve reformed.” 


CAN THOSE WHO SNUFF be said to have the Trick-in-noses ? 
Pror. M.: “ What can you say of Burns’ satire?” Student: “It’s very 
keen, sir.” Prof. M.: “ Very keen!” 


Tutor Winans has just published a new work, an edition of Xenophon’s 
Symposium, dedicated to Mr. Frank S. Craven. The Memorabilia has gone 
through the first edition, and is used ia thirty-five Colleges. 
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Pror.: “Mr. Q., are all bodies compressible?” Mr. Q. (sadly but de- 
cidedly): “ No, sir; not everybody.”— Dartmouth. 
“ New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous,— 
Nay, let them be unmanly,—yet are followed.”’ 
—Old Lit., Vol. I., July. 
iN CONSIDERATION of a few cold facts, we suggest that Witherspoon be 
called (ironically) Weatherstrip Hall. 
REMINISCENCE OF WintTER.—Chem. Elective, skating, to Chem. Assistant, 
ditto: “ This is better than testing, Mr. M.” C, A.: “ Yes, it is, if you don’t 
get a heavy precipitate.” 


A MEDICAL JOURNAL says garlic cures hydrophobia. Bring on your 


hyd 





on second thought, we will consider it—N. Y. Commercial Adv. 


“ Wocks”’ To Senroks : “ Gentlemen, you must not read newspapers in my 


’ 


room. Leave them till the next hour.’ Rough on “Charlie”. 


THe Prospect of having new Halls is uncertain, or at least remote. In 
view of this fact, would it not be well to shine up the old Whigwam and the 
abode of Clio? Commencement is near at hand. 


There was a sweet creature named Lizzie, 

Who declared that she never was dizzy ; 
And she leaned o'er the cliff, 
** Just to see, dear George, if”’ 





Now in scooping her up they are busy 


“ Tuey say Blaine is doing the work of six men in his office, and is break- 
ing down under it. He found some of Evarts’ old sentences in the back room, 
and has been sawing them off into convenient lengths to throw out of the 
window.”— Boston Globe. 

’*82 MAN IN POST-OFFICE, scanning bill of auction sale, reads: “For sale, 1 
Heifer.” (To companion): “Say, what’s a heifer?” E., ’82, near by: “A 
heifer? Why a heifer is a young male cow.” Fact. 


“Farry ” is credited with this pre-Easter joke: “ Going to New York this 
Friday?” “ Not this Friday.” “Good Friday.” 


Pror. O. to student after recitation: “ Do you take interest in the Greek 
sentences I write on the board?” Student: “ Yes, sir.” “ Does the last one 
express your sentiments?” “Indeed it does, sir.” “Translate it, please.” 
Student stuck. , 

“The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 


Of headstrong youth were broken: * * * 
Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade, 


The tasselled cap and the spruce band a jest, 
A mockery of the world.” 


— Task, Timepiece, fin 
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Ena. Lit. LECTURE on William Wordsworth has over fifty “ points”. The 
Seniors wish the poet’s epitaph could be like that suggestive one, 
“ Here lies the body of W. W., 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


YounG Swett: “I should like to have my mustache dyed.” Polite bar- 


ber: “ Certainly ; did you bring it with you? ”—Ex. 


REFINEMENTS OF MODERN SpeEecH.—Fair Intense One: “ Have you seen 
the Old Masters at Burlington Hotise?” Bashful Youth (fresh from Marl- 
borough, and better at cricket and foot-ball than esthetic conversation): “ No 
—that is—I mean—yes!” Fair Intense One: “ Are they not really too 
Too ?”’— Punch. 

I'm a bold College lad, 
I've a musele, by gad ; 
For the girls I don’t care a hang 
A mustache I can twirl, 
And a dumb-bell I curl 
And drop on the floor with a bang 


An Alumnus—too bad ! 
With a mash—can't she gad, 
Claw the iv'ries and sling on the slang! 
In my locket I twirl 
Just one dizzy curl, 
From the locks she lets fall with a bang. 


“* AN(DAN)TE’ oR ‘ ANTE.’—Miss Hatton (passionately fond of music): 
‘The other night we played Beethoven two and four handed. Aren’t you 
very, very fond of playing Beethoven?’ Mr. de Jones: ‘I really don’t know 


how ; I only play Poker.’ ’”’—Spectator. 


THE NEW RULES are out in regard to absences. They ordain: 

That the limits of allowable absences be 20 for the first and second terms 
respectively, and 10 for the third term; provided the absences do not exceed 
3 for each department ; 

That absolute excuses be granted only in rare and extreme cases ; 

That 30 absences in first or second term, or 20 in the third term, cause 
suspension ; 

That each unexcused absence deduct two-tenths from the average grade ; 

That such absences from recitation be marked zero, unless the recitation is 
made up. 

Subject to change. 


ScIENCE HAS DISCOVERED for us a new and sare specimen in the animal 
kingdom. It is amphibious, carnivorous, and closely resembles the porcu- 
pine, being covered with sharp and long quills. It is a creature of the most 
kindly nature when unprovoked, but is very savage when it gets a piece of 
fresh meat. It is of a variety of bright colors, has a lynx-eye, a keen scent, 
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and a very short tail. It is never caught lying, and has the peculiar habit 
of sitting on other animals with great complacency, though it never gets riled 
up if the one sat on squirms. It is tame and domestic, is always on hand to 
know what’s “ afoot,” and it is called the Olla-Pod. 


_-+ 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


AMONG THE GREAT MOVEMENTS in the College world of to-day the mortar- 


board excitement holds a high place. Every paper is partly filled with con- 


siderations on this very important subject. Most profound arguments are 


brought forth both in behalf and in condemnation of mortar-boards. At any 
rate, whatever the editors think of them, the aforesaid mortar-boards seem to 
be gaining ground. At Ithaca the green caps of the Freshmen, the red of the 
Sophs. and the dark blue of the Juniors are omnipresent, though the regula- 
tion royal purple caps of the Seniors are not much displayed. The snobs 
make a good deal of noise now when a mortar-board approaches, but the stu- 
dents expect them to wear their throats out soon, and then the annoyance will 
cease. The Spectator speaks of our Sophs. and Freshmen as following the ex- 
ample of their classes ’83 and ’84 in adopting the Oxford caps. Bad grind 
on our Sophs. and Freshmen! The Oxford caps also lead the way to very 
calm presumption on the part of the Trinity Tablet. This paper, after some 
comments on the “distinctive academic dress,’ exults in the fact that the 
Trinity student has always “ manfully withstood the fascinations of Cap and 
Gown,” even though he is surrounded by everything that recalls to his mind 
that “he is an undergraduate of the Oxford of America.” [Italics ours.] How 
strange it is that we never knew before that Trinity was the Oxford of 
America. It is a great satisfaction to know it now. The Tadlet also speaks 
of “the modesty which always characterizes the actions of Trinity.” It must 
have tried that modesty severely for them to say that their College was the 
Oxford of America, but then it had to be done in spite of modesty, for how 
could outsiders ever find it out if the Tad/et did not tell them? A month ago 
all we knew about Trinity was that it was a little College up somewhere in 
Connecticut, but now we know that it is the Oxford of America. 

Military drill is working excitement at Bowdoin. That is one of the un- 
fortunate Colleges whose students have to march around with muskets. The 
majority of the students disapprove of the custom. They consider it neither 
interesting nor profitable. For instruction, it is useless ; as exercise, it crowds 
out other and better. But Columbia is the College that carries off the palm 
among the excited. The Spectator and even the Acta have been forced to 
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come to the front and protest against ungentlemanly conduct, especially 
among the Sophomores. The Sophomores have forgotten that they are no 
longer Freshmen, and if they forget it, surely others will be liable to. The 
class of ’83 has been indulging in numerous practices of doubtful character, 
such as throwing torpedoes into crowds of students, and, mere especially, de- 
positing defunct animals upon the table of an instructor whose branch is un- 
popular. Another matter, which has involved all the classes more or less, is 
on a larger scale, but involves rather more fun and rather less harm, and yet 
ju-tly merits the reproof of the Spectator. At Columbia, it seems, the euphe- 
mistic appellation applied to the Observatory is “cow-house.” For some 
reason or other, the old “cow-house” is very unpopular among the under- 
graduates, and now that the telescope has been removed from the building, 
they have determined to destroy it. Many ingenious plans have been unsuc- 
cessfully tried. A rope was fastened to the dome of the cow-house, and a tug 
of war was instituted, with the whole College on the other end of the rope. 
The pull was very exciting, but the observatory proved too steady an anchor- 
mun for the other side, and the dome came off victorious,—which is another 
way of saying thet it did not come off at all. Attempts were made to burn 
the cow-house when the rope-pul! failed, but all unsuccessfully. The attempts 
to burn will remind Princetonians of the “dirty deed in the dead of night,” 
as a somewhat similar attempt here was alliteratively characterized. 

Che Record’s table of base-ball averages is going the rounds. It would be 
a little more satisfactory if the Yale averages were made up from Association 
games. As it is, the table is more interesting than useful. A similar table 
at the end of the present season, showing the comparative averages of the six 
Association nines, will mean more. From the table in the Record, we find, 
by a due application of mathematics, that the batting average of the Yale 
players was 352; of Amherst, 312; of Harvard, 276; of Princeton, 270; of 
Dartmouth, 250; and of Brown, 246. In fielding, Brown’s general average 
is 874; Yale’s, 871; Princeton’s, 869; Dartmouth’s, 845; Harvard’s, 816; 
and Amherst’s 698. Taking a joint average of batting and fielding, consider- 
ing them as of equal importance, Yale heads the list of the general playing 
averages with 611. Next comes Princeton, the first in the Association, with 
569; then Brown with 560; then Dartmouth with 548; then Harvard with 
546, and, lastly, Amherst with 505. This is, vrobably, not a perfectly fair 
way of comparing and ranking nines, but it is a good deal fairer than the 
grading system of our Colleges. Amberst, coming in finally in the above 
grades, will probably repudiate B. B. grades just as she has repudiated class 
grades. 

And now the Gossip must make his valedictory, and he don’t like to make 
a valedictory—he don’t know how. He’d rather compose a Latin Salutatory 
or write a Greek poem. He don’t exactly know whether he ought to weep 
or nut—probably he ought, but he thinks he won’t. He has never gotten 
credit for doing what he ought to do, and so he isn’t going to exert himself 
in that direction now. Gossips are a very necessary class in human society 
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—just as necessary, and in just the same way, as the P. O. department or the 
telegraph, and yet they are always being abused. Therefore, as the present 
volume of the Gossip fades away, he don’t intend to weep. And why should 
he weep? True, the very last of him will soon fall into the ash-pan, but, 
pheenix-like, his successor will immediately arise, and in his turn blaze away 
at the College world until another phcenix arises from his ashes. It will be 
sad to hand over the key of the P. O. box to the new phcenix, and never 
again give receptions with the Exchange man to gossips from abroad; but 
such a state of things has, too, its redeeming features: Never again will this 
Gossip be crowded out of the sanctum, only to find his own room filled to 
overflowing with exchanges, which cover floor, bed, chairs, table, desk—every- 
thing. These pleasures we now bequeath to our successors as a token of our 
confidence and affection. And to all our friends and all our enemies, we 


would say “ Farewell, a long farewell.””— Exit Gossip. 


EXCHANGES. 


Oxtp WINTER HAS GONE. True, he has not yielded very gracefully, and 
has even come blustering around in his rude way long after we thought he 
had finally left us. But we can afford to forget the old fellow’s lack of cour- 
tesy when we think of his real kindness, and how, under all his bluster, he 
has been silently destroying many a stealthy and insidious enemy. And now 
April is here with her bright skies and warm sun, all the warmer and brighter 
after the cold, bleak days of March. We feel the geniai influence of the 
season, and would willingly, in this, our last number, speak a pleasant word 
for all our exchanges. But circumstances have made it impossible, much as 
we may regret it. 

In speaking of the projected Intercollegiate Press Association, the Dart- 
mouth says: “ Evidently, the design of such an Association would be to ele- 
vate the tone of the College press of the country, and to establish rules of 
harmony.” It is rather singular that the prime mover in this scheme for 
promoting the fraternity of the College press, should have been guilty of pub- 
lishing and defending an article of so grossly insulting a character, that three 
of the leading College papers have formally refused to exchange with it; yet 
such is the case. On account of the last effusion of Smintheus, the Yale Lit, 
Courant and Record have each decided no longer to exchange with the Acta, 
and have requested that paper to strike their names from its exchange list. 
The last Acta replies by printing, under the title “Three Letters and One 
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Reply—an Intercollegiate Farce,” the three letters requesting the discontinu- 
ance of the exchange courtesies, and its reply tothem. The Acta has pre- 
sented the whole matter with as much self-assurance and vain glory as if it 
had done something of which to be proud. If we are not greatly mistaken, 
the universal verdict among all whose ideas of honor and manliness have 
not been altogether perverted, will be that in publishing these letters the 
Acta has proclaimed its own shame. The “farce” is complete. The Acta 
probably desired that force of contrast should make its reply more noticeable. 
It has succeeded. The contrast is painfully evident. The three letters from 
Yale—short, dignified and to the point. The reply—long, vulgar and scur- 
rilous. The last number of the Record prints a letter from a Columbia man, 
bearing on this subject. We quote the first part. 

“ DEAR : In your letter of March 23d you refer to the disgraceful 
article in the last Acta, by ‘Smintheus,’ descriptive of his imaginary experi- 
ence in New Haven. That the effusions of this person should be allotted a 
place in the Acta’s columns is a constant source of mortification to the great 
body of Columbia men; his idle attacks upon Yale (and also upon Prince- 
ton) which have appeared from time to time, and which have served no other 





end than that of advertising his own vulgarity, are universally denounced by 
the College at large in strong terms.” 

It is a great pity that College journalism should be degraded by such low 
attacks. And especially is it a pity that the Acta, with the ability which it 
undeniably possesses, should thus forfeit claim to respect. 

The Harvard Register is no more. It was an illustrated monthly of the 
magazine type, and contained much that was valuable. The reason for its 
premature death is partly that it did not receive sufficient pecuniary support, 
the publisher suffering a considerable loss; but principally because a paper 
is projected, for free distribution, called the University Bulletin. It is to be 
edited by Mr. Winsor, the Harvard Librarian, aided by an editorial staff 
composed of members from the various Faculties of the University. The 
publication of this Bulletin will largely supply the want which the Register 
was designed to meet. 

The Crimson must have been pressed for copy or it would scarcely have 
printed “‘ Tootsy Swidger’s Visit to Cambridge,” a sort of melo-dramatic nov- 
eletie in six chapters. The heroine, a country lass; the hero, Mr. Persim- 
mons, ’84; the climax, Persimmons summoned before the Dean, and Tootsy 
drowning her grief with soda water! It may be funny, but it seems to us to 
be forced and foolish. The same paper contains some very good advice as to 
“ How to be Swell,” and “ How to be Clever.’ There are also poems as 
usual. “The Ballad of the Chelsea Maid,” bright and amusing; “ A Ques- 
tion of Time,” more pretentious than the former, and very mediocre; and 
“The Chaperon,” evidently by one who writes out of the depths of a bitter 
experience; he relents a little at the close, however, and apologizes to the 
“ dear old lady,” though in rather a lame way. 

One of the injustices due to the marking system is the subject of an editorial 
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in the Coura ut. It refers to the report that the high marks received in elective 
studies are cut down, according to some rule, so as to more nearly correspond 
with the man’s rank. The injustice of such a course is shown by a reductio 
ad absurdum, in carrying out the principle to its legitimate conclusion. The 
tone of the editorial is sensible, and in very agreeable contrast to the senseless 
tirades against the marking system which have been so common, especially 
since the reported change at Amherst. There seems to be no doubt that the 
marking system will continue to prevail in spite of its disadvantages, for it 
has very strong reasons to recommend it, especially in view of the immaturity 
of a large proportion of American College-students. So it is wiser to attack 
its evils, that they may be remedied, than to strike blindly at the whole sys- 
tem. “A Sad Experience” is a well written account of a Yale man’s mis- 
fortunes at the hands of a confidence operator. The account of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race is graphic and interesting. There is also a “ Zoo- 


logical Tragedy,” which we quote for the benefit of our biologists : 


A Junior stood with knife in hand 
And murder in his eye 
Ho! La hard-shelled mollusk sean,’ 


Quoth he this clam must dic 


Please, Mr. Junior, spare my 
For I an orphan am ; 
So do not carve with ruthless knife 


Phis unoffending clam 


My father in a chowder died, 
My mother served for bait 
Now science claims me for its brick 


Oh, cruel, ertvel fate! 


The Junior sighed 
But still he did not quail 
And quickly carved the bivalve's hide, 


For science must prevail 


In connection with this tragedy we are reminded of some lines which lave 


appeared lately in some of our exchanges. Which one is responsible for 
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them we cannot say. They relate a tale of love and death. 


DE MUTILANDIS 


A tomcat sits upon a shed 
And warbles sweetly to its mate 
Oh, when the world has gone to bed 
I love to sit and mew till late 
But while the tom-cat sits and sings 
Up springs the student, mad with hate 
He shoots that cat to fiddle strings 


He also loves to mu-til-ate 








